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THRIFT AS AN ELEMENT OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 



In the successful prosecution of the war, we were called 
upon to practice extreme economy in the use of all materials 
required by our armies and by our Allies. This put to test the 
self-control and will power of our entire nation as it had never 
been brought to test before. Lessened production, both here 
and abroad, due to the withdrawal from productive industries of 
vast numbers of workers, made it necessary that a limited supply 
serve as great a numl)er as possible. Wastefulness was a sin. 
Thrift was synonymous with patriotism. The schools made 
excellent response to the call and emphasized in every way 
possible the need for eliminating all waste. Materials previously 
considered of no value became of great importance, and salvage 
campaigns followed one another rapidly. Paper, bottles, rubber, 
tin foil, cotton, and wool junk increased in value. During the 
war the amount of money represented by the junk business for 
the whole country increased from $100,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
per year. 

Will the country, after the emergency has passed, return to 
its former wasteful methods? We have ])een called a spend- 
thrift people. Odious comparisons have been made between our 
habits and those of foreign nations. The war developed in the 
schools a spirit of co-operation and an interest in the needs of 
the community, l^^fforts were made to enlist the aid of every 
child and teacher. Current problems of life were used as a basis 
for teaching. Will the schools revise their methods so as to 
preserve this contact with the pro])lems of the ])resent, or will 
they slip ])ack to the old position of aloofness? 

The following examples show how the attcm])t was made 
to emphasize principles and to form hal)its of thrift and con- 
servation, by means of solving first-hand prol)lems which touched 
the every-day life of the pupils. In each of these exam])les there 
was opi)ortunity for the children to do a good deal of actual work 
on the-problem, both in devising and in executing the plans. 

POSTAC.E-SAVI NG STA M PS 

During the progress of the war, there develo])cd an ever-increas- 
ing shortage of man-power, as armies were drafted and the energies 
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102 Francis W. Parker School 

of the remaining workers shifted to the essential war industries. 
This threw a particularly heavy burden on our Government Postal 
Service. The increase in government mail, the various campaigns 
for war savings, Red Cross, and Y. M. C. A., the food conserva- 
tion, the Council of Defense and other war emergency organizations, 
all added their many tons of mail matter to the heavy load of the 
handicapped postal service. Here was an opportunity for each 
member of the school to assume his share, small though it might 
be, of a burden which a public agency had formerly been depended 
upon to carry. 

In our school, with its numerous activities, such as meetings 
of the Parents' Association, grade meetings, special lectures and 
recitals, and co-operation in public movements, numberless notices 
are sent to the homes by mail. The estimate for one year represented 
some 5,000 pieces of first class mail matter. It was proposed to the 
children that they be made responsible for delivering all such notices 
to the homes, and that they donate the money thus saved to the 
school branch of the Junior Red Cross. To carry out this plan the 
idea of the Thrift Stamp was adapted in the following manner: 

The notices or announcements were mimeographed as usual, 
but instead of having the ordinary postage stamps affixed and being 
dropped into the mail box, they were delivered to the grade rooms. 
Here, a special stamp which had been printed in the school shop 
was attached. It was perforated through the center and so attached 
that one-half of the stamp could be torn off when the pupil delivered 
the letter at his home. The detachable half had a blank space for 
the parent's signature. This part of the stamp, after being signed 
by the parent, was returned to the class room by the pupil and 
attached to a "Savings Card," which represented cash earned by 
the class for the Red Cross. In addition to the "special delivery" 
feature this had also the advantage of a "registered" piece of mail, 
and served as a proof positive that the. matter had been brought to 
the parent's attention. When a savings card had been filled with 
these receipted stamps, it was cashed at the Secretary's office, and 
the money was given to the Red Cross. This plan emphasized in a 
forceful way the lesson which the Government had been so rigor- 
ously expounding, namely, the immense total resulting from many 
small sums. It is believed that many pupils realized this, as the 
amount visibly increased on the cards in each class room. 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 
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SAVINGS CARD WITH STAMPS ATTACHED 
THE SALVAGE CORPS 

When school opened for the fall term the shortage of paper 
of all kinds was reaching the acute stage. Here again was a mate- 
rial which entered into the daily school life of our pupils, and here 
was an opportunity to stimulate a conscious effort to assist. Those 
who can hark back to the days when the slate was in vogue in the 
schoolroom are forcibly struck with the reckless way in which the 
child of the present uses his supply of paper. 
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This subject was discussed with the eighth grade pupils one day, 
and the questions were raised, "Do we use too much paper in our 
school? How much is wasted?" Many pupils admitted careless- 
ness and waste. Some, more critical, accused certain grades of 
extreme wastefulness. Others suggested that the waste was great- 
est in connection with certain school courses. It was suggested that 
the grade resolve itself into a "Salvage Corps," make an investiga- 
tion, and obtain facts to present to the whole school. It was pro- 
posed to carry this investigation over a period of two weeks. A 
certain amount of secrecy was necessary so that individual pupils 
or grades should not i3ecome aware of the plan and change their 
habits before the investigation was completed. The work was car- 
ried out on the following plan : 

The class was formed into twelve committees, one committee 
for each .day of the investigation. Promptly at the close of school 
this salvage corps set out on its rounds of the building and emptied 
each waste basket. The janitors, in the meantime, had been 
instructed not to empty any l)askets during this period. The mate- 
rial which the committee thus gathered w^as brought to a central 
point and each bit of paper was carefully inspected. The paper was 
sorted. Into one pile went the legitimate waste, i. e., paper which had 
been fully used and could with a clear conscience be 'consigned to the 
waste basket. In another pile was placed all paper not fully used on 
both sides. It was viewed as criminal carelessness so to waste paper, 
while friends and relatives at the Front, writing letters to home 
folks, were carefully using both sides of the paper. 

As stated aboye, the paper from each grade was carefully , 
sorted, with a view to determining where the greatest waste 
occurred. While the opportunity of criticising and finding fault was 
particularly attractive to a few of the pupils, this tendency did not 
develop unduly. We might mention in i)assing that the teachers 
and the office force were not spared in the investigation. During 
this period the jnipils made many suggestions, some of which were 
highly interesting, some impractical ; they showed, however, that 
the entire group was seriously considering the matter, l^'^or instance, 
it was suggested that a censor be appointed in each room, whose 
station would be near the waste basket. Before a bit of paper could 
be discarded it must be "passed by the censor." Another pupil 
suggested that the individual supplies of the room be "pooled" and 
"daily rations" issued. 
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106 Francis W. Parker School 

At the end of twelve days it was believed that enough evidence 
had been collected -for use in a morning exercise. The question now 
arose as to the best method of presenting the evidence. It must be 
clear, forcible, and graphic. These two weeks, coming in the second 
month of the term, could well be considered as covering the normal 
or usual condition which prevailed in the school in regard to the use 
of paper. It was therefore decided, on the basis of this test, to 
determine what the waste would be for a year. In our school this 
was a comparatively simple matter, since pads of uniform size are 
used in all the grades and these are invariably purchased at the school 
store. Here, then, was the source for obtaining the amounts of the 
various types of paper used during the previous year. A committee 
was therefore appointed to consult the clerk, who was able to give 
the amounts used by each grade and the quantity of each kind of 
paper used.* The report of this committee inspired a considerable 
amount of discussion and much valuable arithmetic work, from 
which were evolved the tables and charts. 

It was now necessary to get results from the work of the 
salvage corps, and this again necessitated much valuable arithmetic 
work. The attempt to classify the waste for each grade was 
abandoned, and results were tabulated for the elementary grades, 
the high school, the office, and special departments. This avoided 
making "horrible examples" of any individuals or grades. The 
usable waste for the twelve days' collection was carefully weighed, 
and the following tables were produced. Usable waste included 
paper blank on all or half of one side. This blank paper the pupils 
declared should be used before being consigned to the waste basket. 

TABLE A 

Total Weight of Waste Paper — 12 Days' Collection 

Elementary High Office and 

Grades School Special Depts. Total 

White 151b. lOHoz. 181b. 12 oz. 91b. l^oz. 431b. 8^ oz. 

Yellow lib. 14 oz. 2^ oz. 8J^ oz. 21b. 9 . oz. 

Cardboard 41b. 12i^oz. 9^ oz. llb.6^oz. 61b. 12^oz. 

Total 221b. 5 oz. 191b. 8oz. 111b. ^ oz. 521b. 13^ oz. 

TABLE B 
Amount Wasted Per Day (A-i-12) 

White paper 3 lb. 10 oz. 

Yellow paper 3 5/12 oz. 

Cardboard 9 oz. 

* See table on preceding page. 
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TABLE c 

Amount Wasted for One School Year 

On the basis of 160 school days (deducting for holidays and vacations) 

160 X B-f-2=: Amount wasted during one school year. (Divide by 

2, because amount weighed had been used on one side.) 

White paper 290 lb. 

Yellow paper 17 lb. 1 ^ oz. 

Cardboard 45 lb. 

TABLE D 
Weight of One New Pad (exclusive of back and cover) . 

White paper 6^ oz. 

Yellow paper 6 oz. 

TABLE E 
Number of Pads Wasted in One Year (C-^-D) 

White paper 674.9 lb. 

Yellow paper 45.5 lb. 

TABLE F 
Cost of Wasted Paper — One Year 

White paper 674.9 lb.X$ .10=$67.49 

Yellow paper 45.5 Ib.X -05= 2.27 

Total $69.76 

Enthusiasm and interest through this stage of the work ran 
high. These were no dull problems culled from a book, fictitious 
and visionary. They were fraught with social values and had an 
important bearing on the present day life and habits of every individ- 
ual pupil. Surprises and startling results developed every day. 
Conclusions and resolutions were drawn as the work progressed. 
Interesting discussions were held as to the best method of presenting 
the results of the investigation to the whole school. It was agreed 
that striking exhibits should form part of the exercise, exhibits 
which should impress each individual with the total amount of 
paper used by the school and the amount wasted. It was agreed 
that if the total amount of paper used in one year could be piled 
on the stage, the effect would be impressive. Since this was not 
possible, it was suggested that dummy packages be made according 
to scale. This plan was enthusiastically agreed upon, but proved to 
be quite a task. With hammer and saw, paper and paste, India ink 
and brush, a busy week was spent, with all the possible spare time 
used in preparing the facts in graphic shape for the morning exer- 
cise. However, the work was well worth while, for it carried the 
point. 
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When all the "dummy stacks," made of a framework of wood 
covered with paper, were completed, they almost filled the stage. 
One of the pupils made a drawing comparing the flag pole in front 
of the school with the year's supply of paper if piled beside it on 
the lawn. Eyes were opened wide with surprise when it was realized 
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PUPILS DRAWING SHOWING VKAR S PAPER CONSUMPTION 



that such a pile would overtop the flag pole by several feet. In 
addition to the charts and exhibits already mentioned, a bale of waste 
paper ready for the junk man had a prominent place on the stage, 
with a placard stating the price obtained for such waste. Nearby 
was placed all the blank paper gathered during the twelve days' 
collection. This paper was later made up into scratch pads which 
were sold at the Ked Cross Razaar at one cent each. 
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It is believed that this graphic portrayal of a wasteful habit- 
had a wholesome effect on the entire school. The grade which 
gathered the facts and presented the material certainly gained a 
great deal. 

CONSERVATION BANK-BOOKS 

To aid the pupils in their endeavors to save during the summer 
vacation each pupil was given a "bank book." In this he was to 
record day by day the various means by which he consciously 



Book No. „.??.^ 



ALLIED BANK OF 
CONSERVATION 
THRIFT AND SUCCESS 

FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL 
330 Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO 



Name 



In Trust for the f ature of the Nation 



"/ •.• Help win the war •/ •/ 



OUTSIDE COVER OF BANK BOOK 
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assisted in the great problem of saving as much as possible of the 
many articles which were especially needed in winning the war. In 
this bank book the pupil deposited "to the credit of the nation," not 
sums of money — although there was provision for recording any 
such amounts earned — ^but endeavors to assist. For instance, there 
were several pages for recording ways in which the boy or girl 
could assist in freeing adult labor for more difficult tasks by doing 
many of the simpler duties about the house. Valiant efforts to 
acquire a. taste for substitutes in the food line were recorded. 

A morning exercise in which was explained the necessity of 
having everyone, big and little, contribute to this campaign of 
conservation, was held before the bank books were given out and 
the pledges signed. Facts were given to show the loss in material 



^ uttOu) that the winning of this war de- 
pends not only upon the fighting in France, but 
upon the steady effort of every person here in 
this country - effort to make that fighting effec- 
tive ; effort to preserve this nation's health and 
vigor until the time shall come when she may 
aid exhausted Europe. 

J therefore plebge mpMt to try 

to save each day some share of food, of material 
or of labor which may in some small measure 
help my country to win this war. 



Signed,,, 



PLEDGE ON INSIDE COVER 
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resources due to the war, and estimates for production in the im- 
mediate future were given, showing the tremendous shortage which 
the world faced. The value of signing a pledge may be questioned, 
but it is believed that the bank book acted as a constant reminder 
leading to conscious effort. Many ])arents so testified, and the 
entries in some of the books showed that the plan was well worth 
while. 

SUMMER SUGGESTIONS 

1. Try to keep the school pledge. 

2. Grow raw materials in gardens. 

3. Make something for our first bazaar. 

4. Make something for victims of the war. 

5. Keep yourself informed about the course of the war. 

6. Never allow any flippant speech or disloyal speech in your presence 
without protest. 

7. Release adults for war work by doing as much of their work as j^ou 
can and by saving their energy in every possible way. 

8. Help willingly all war activities wherever you are, in any service you 
are asked to give. 

9. Eat home-grown vegetables to save grain and transportation. Keep 
yourself informed of the recommendations of the food administration regard- 
ing pork and beef products and follow them. 

10. Learn to eat substitutes which you now dislike. 

11. Wear simple clothing. Do not waste wool, cotton, linen or leather 
through carelessness and extravagance. 

12. Show to your companions through word and action that you under- 
stand the great issue of this war, that you tolerate no flippancy or disloyalty 
in others, and that you give j^ourself wholly to the furtherance of the war 
and its ideal of democracy. 

Make Saving Fashionable 
bond issues for the parker weekly 

The managers of our school paper, The Parker Weekly, faced 
a serious situation shortly after the opening of the school year. The 
printing" press which had given faithful service for so many years 
had developed aihiients which rendered it unable to "carry on.'* The 
fact that it was an obsolete pattern no longer manufactured meant 
that repairs would be costly, and the service which it would give, 
problematical. Purchase of a new press would no doubt be the 
wisest move. However, provision for such an emergency had not 
been anticipated in the school budget for printing expense. The 
managers of the Weekly, on the other hand, chafed somewhat under 
certain limitations imposed upon them in the use of the school press. 
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They had for some time wished to have a press of their own. What 
better way could there be of supplying this need than to do as any 
big business organization — even the Government — would do in an 
emergency? From every billboard and store window the slogan, 
*'Buy Bonds," assailed the public. Why should not the Weekly 
issue bonds? 

The question of issuing bonds was taken up in the staff meet- 
ing. A Finance Committee was appointed to go over the books for 
the past two years and make estimates as to whether the Weekly 
could safely assume the responsibility of an obligation which would 
extend over a period of two or three years. By making a small 
increase in price and determining to spend less on the annual party 
and to be very economical in the use of material, it was declared 
possible. The business manager was instructed to draw up the form 
of bond which was to be issued for the purpose of "purchasing 
additional printing equipment." A municipal bond provided the 
form, re-worded to meet conditions. A morning exercise was held, 
in which the purpose of the bond issue was explained to the pupils, 
and they were urged to ''buy a bond." These were issued in $1.00 
denominations and paid 5% interest. They were in three series, 
$50.00 maturing within one year, $50.00 in two years and $40.00 
in three years. The campaign for the sale of the bonds was short 
and furious. Some skeptical pupils, who could not make up their 
minds readily, made their decision too late to get one. The fact that 
the bonds were printed in the usual manner on regulation stock 
with the familiar engraved border proved that it was a real trans- 
action. One boy expressed his disappointment at not having obtained 
one, stating that he "did not know they were going to be like that." 

When the money was received and the press installed, and the 
pupils had visited the shop and admired it, they realized in a vivid 
way how co-operation is carried out in the business world, and they 
saw the legitimate purpose of stock and bond issues. We believe 
that this experience was a valuable aid in understanding the issues 
of Liberty Bonds. 

This account of war-time economies may seem untimely, yet 
in the face of accusations that extravagance has ahvays been an 
American fault and that today even our extravagance is outdoing 
itself, must we not think training in economy one of the pressing 
needs of the moment? If we believe that waste of precious human 
labor and of material that is wrung out of Nature by human labor 
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IS a crime against society, must we not set earnestly to work to 
inculcate thoughtful economy ? We began many good things during 
the war, and surely the thrift campaign in schools was one of them. 
Shall we not, in training our children's habits, continue our effort 
to incorporate into our private and civic life intelligent, conscientious, 
and careful use of such materials, time, and labor as are necessary 
to society? 




